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FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 



CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 



In an article published in the February issue of the Elementary 
School Journal a symposium was presented of the views of a number 
of leading educators with regard to the general matter of federal 
participation in the control of education. The article may be 
fairly summarized in the statement that there is general agreement 
that measures of nation-wide scope must be adopted to cure defects 
which now exist in the educational systems of this country. There 
is, on the other hand, great reluctance on the part of many to agree 
to any legislation which will give federal control over educational 
administration. 

We turn from the discussion of general principles to a review 
of some of the details of definition of the proposed department 
which appear in letters other than those quoted in the earlier 
article. It is evident that when Congress acts on the proposal to 
create a federal educational agency there will have to be agreement 
on some details as well as on the general principles. 

First, evidences are not lacking that the suggestion of a com- 
mission, rather than a department, is still accepted by a number 
of educational people as the best solution of the problem. C. R. 
Mann, chairman of the Advisory Board of the Division of Opera- 
tions and Training of the War Department, working in collabora- 
tion with others, has drafted a proposal for a commission which is 
prefaced by the following statement: 

The establishment of a United States education commission as herein pro- 
posed solves the problem of the federal organization of an education office 
better than other proposals that have been made for the following reasons: 

i. It recognizes that education is not an executive function of the federal 
government. There is no justification, either explicit in the Constitution or 
implicit in the needs of our form of government, for the federal government to 
administer and maintain schools or pay the running expenses of schools except 
as required for the training of men for national defense. 
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2. It gives education a proper dignity in the federal government by recog- 
nizing it as a profession like law and organizing it more along the lines of the 
Supreme Court than as an executive department with a secretary in the presi- 
dent's cabinet. 

3. It tends to remove federal activities in education from politics, in that 
there is no change of office because of change of political administration. 
The president will appoint one member of the commission each year, but the 
tenure of office for each member is five years so that there will be no abrupt 
changes. Since each member is eligible only once to re-appointment, the 
maximum tenure of office of any one member is ten years. Therefore, the 
commission will not tend to get into a rut or become fossilized. 

4. It removes the danger of demands for large appropriations, because it 
defines the federal functions of education and limits the activities of the 
commission to those functions which do not include administration and finan- 
cial support of civilian schools. Under the department organization there 
would be constant pressure for increased expansion and for the subsidizing of 
education by the federal government. If the members of the commission are 
chosen with the same care as are cabinet members — men of broad outlook as 
well as comprehension of the educational needs of the country — they will soon 
demonstrate that this organization meets the needs of the situation without 
subsidies, and the campaign for subsidies will quickly subside. 

5. It establishes sound democratic relations between the federal govern- 
ment and the states. It encourages the states to look to the federal government 
for opportunities to serve rather than to look upon the federal government 
as a source of easy money. It encourages the people to consider what they 
can give rather than what they can get. 

Professor Inglis, of Harvard University, takes briefly the same 
general position, as follows: 

I have never been in favor of the proposed department of education, much 
preferring a commission form of organization, largely for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the political difficulties which have not been without recognition in the past. 

The answer of Professor Bagley, of Teachers College, to this 
proposal is contained in the following paragraph: 

I have every respect for those members of our group who sincerely believe 
that the nation's interest in education would be best subserved by a federal 
commission independent of all departments. I do not agree with them, but 
this is immaterial. It is not immaterial that Congress and the people generally 
are opposed to independent commissions. There is but one pair of alterna- 
tives: Either education must be recognized as a major concern of the nation 
through the erection of a federal department of education, or it must remain as 
a very minor concern, an inconspicuous and impotent bureau or division, 
tucked away in the corner of any major department that has room for it. 
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It is not because we as individuals are engaged in educational work that we 
object to the latter alternative. It is rather because the obligation rests upon 
us as upon no other group to protect and promote an interest that is univer- 
sally conceded to be major and not minor. 

Another suggestion, which is made several times in the letters 
on which this article is based, is pointedly made by President 
McVey, of the University of Kentucky, as follows: 

I am of the opinion that more progress could be made by enlarging the 
present Bureau of Education and securing more funds for it. When this is 
done, the Bureau will grow naturally into a departmental organization. It 
will have the advantage of showing Congress the necessity of such an organiza- 
tion. 

Such a proposal, as well as the proposal to include education 
in a composite department of welfare, is repudiated by a number 
of correspondents. An extract from a statement by Superintendent 
Bliss, of Montclair, New Jersey, will show the general attitude of 
such writers. 

The proposed alternative, that of organizing the work of the educational 
department as a subhead under a department of welfare, is depressing in its 
inadequacy. Much of the value of the new department would lie, in the 
opinion of most educators, in the national recognition afforded to the impor- 
tance of education, and in the support and counsel of an organization of suffi- 
cient strength and dignity to command a personnel of the highest type, able to 
speak with authority. 

Various correspondents enumerate at length the series of func- 
tions which they think it will be the duty of the department to 
fulfil. Superintendent Stebbins, of Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
is the author of the following: 

I believe that the administration and Congress are wrong in their attitude 
toward education and a department of education. 

While I believe that the appropriation proposed by the Towner-Sterling 
Bill is advisable, I should prefer the department of education without an 
appropriation rather than not to have either. Appropriations will come if 
the department can justify its existence. What such a department can accom- 
plish will depend upon the financial support that it receives. When we con- 
sider national welfare, it would seem that education is fully as important as 
commerce and labor, agriculture, and the postal system, or even war and 
navy. The department of education should co-ordinate with the other depart- 
ments equal to them in power and dignity. 
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All educational activities of the general government should be centered 
in this department. (This includes a multitude of things now done by other 
departments.) The department should emphasize the preparation of teachers. 
It should subsidize normal schools under proper restrictions. In some sub- 
stantial way it should encourage states to provide for the training of teachers. 
The department should be a clearing-house for real information concerning 
the educational activities of the world. Some phases of educational work, 
school administration, financing, and accounting might well be standardized. 
This should be part of the work of the department. The department should 
endeavor to equalize educational opportunity. The department could best 
aid schools in general by the creation of a fund to be loaned to school districts 
for the purpose of providing buildings and equipment. The loans should be 
based on some percentage of the assessed valuation and should be secured by 
serial bonds. 

The department should not dictate, but should lead, educational policy. 
States and localities must have a large measure of freedom in educational 
policy. 

The department should carry on educational investigations and experi- 
ments. We hear constantly of the importance of education to the nation. 
Men outside of the teaching profession who are prominent in the affairs of 
city, state, and nation are constantly complaining of the character and quality 
of the work done by the schools because the schools do not train effectively 
for useful and intelligent citizenship. There is probably more or less reason 
for these criticisms. The kind of schooling that these people suggest, however, 
whenever they do suggest anything, is an expensive schooling, costing from 
two to four times as much per capita as the subjects which would be displaced. 
When schools attempt to get new equipment for new courses, new buildings 
for increased enrollment, or better pay for better teachers, they meet limita- 
tions in the amount of money that may be raised by taxation. There is a 
constant pressure upon the legislative bodies of cities and states for the pur- 
pose of limiting tax levies. We are told that the limit has been reached, which 
appears to be the case; many states and cities have been compelled to cut 
their educational programs. If it is true that the schools are not doing what 
they should; if it is true that this is due, even in part, to lack of funds; if it is 
true that the limit of taxation has been reached, then new sources of school 
revenue must be found. The most logical source of these funds is the state and 
national governments, which can raise indirectly the funds which cannot be 
raised directly. 

Principal John A. H. Keith, of the State Normal School at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, contributes the following: 

The following arguments in favor of a department of education in the 
federal government are clear. 
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i. Existing federal legislation relating to education has been enacted 
without reference to any definite plan. It is now time to give increased effect- 
iveness to all federal educational activities by uniting them under one execu- 
tive head. These activities are important enough nationally to bestow cabinet 
rank on the person who administers them. 

2. Organizing the present educational activities of the federal government 
into a department will be a proper, though tardy, recognition of the national 
importance of education. The exercise of every sovereign function of the 
United States is determined by the education of its citizens. The creation of a 
department of education would tend to create in all men a clearer under- 
standing of the primary importance of education and a sense of what public 
education ought to become. In other words, a new sanction in education 
would be created by the creation of a department of education. 

3. Educational problems are no longer local problems or even state prob- 
lems. They are national problems. We are in need of a leadership that 
will enable us all to see educational problems and procedures in national as well 
as state and local terms and outcomes. 

4. Studies and investigations in the field of education, on a scale and with 
a reference to the needs of public education hitherto unknown, could be carried 
to fruition by a department of education to the benefit of every aspect of public 
education in every part of our country. Without a department of education 
such studies will not be made. 

The department of education, then, should be so constructed that it may 
give unity to present educational activities of the federal government, create 
a new sanction in education, exercise leadership, and make this leadership 
effective by "making the best contagious" through its studies and investiga- 
tions. All of these results can be secured without touching even the "hem of 
the garment " of state control of public education and to the very great advan- 
tage of the nation, the states, and the communities. 

State Superintendent Johnson, of Michigan, writes: 
The biggest problem facing educators today is probably that of securing 
recognition for education as being of paramount importance. It is not so 
conceded at the present time by the average politician. Labor, agriculture, 
commerce, or any other organized activity is deemed to be of greater impor- 
tance than education. For this reason it is essential that a department of 
education be created. This department should by all means be more than a 
paper department. By means of moneys in its hands for distribution, it 
should be able to secure uniform accounting, uniform reporting, a minimum 
school year of nine months, at least two years of professional training above a 
a four-year high school for every teacher, and some high-school facilities for 
every child. 

State Superintendent Swearingen, of South Carolina, makes the 
following elaborate statement: 
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1. The federal government is already working to a considerable extent 
in the field of education. The land-grant colleges alone established this con- 
tention. There are also various lines of work through the Department of 
Agriculture, through the Department of Labor, through the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, through the several bureaus of health, and perhaps 
otherwise. The overlapping among these various activities should be cor- 
rected. The work of these various agencies should be co-ordinated so as to 
prove more effective and more economical. Any attempt to continue these 
activities without the money provided for them would prove futile. 

2. A federal department of education with a cabinet head and adequate 
staff ought to set up standards by which educational institutions and educa- 
tional activities can be fairly and impartially measured. This department 
ought to supervise and inspect all so-called philanthropies, boards, private 
agencies, and so forth, which now busy themselves with the guardianship of 
public education in all its forms. In the absence of public agencies, these 
private foundations have done a necessary and valuable work. At the same 
time, this service could and should have been much better performed by inves- 
tigators accountable to public opinion. To attempt this co-ordination or 
this service without funds would be to fail in advance. 

3. A federal department of education is needed to initiate and conduct 
studies and investigations, both at home and abroad. Whenever such inves- 
tigations are undertaken in any locality, any county, or any state, the full 
approval of educational authorities of the commonwealth should be prerequisite 
to the work. Bureaucrats from a distance are hardly less objectionable than 
irresponsible private agencies. 

4. The federal department of education should be available for any service 
that might be called for by local or state educators in any commonwealth. 
Surveys, when welcomed by the taxpayers, usually prove helpful to the schools, 
but surveys instituted and conducted merely to keep some busybody engaged 
always do more harm than good. 

5. Propaganda is not a legitimate function of any governmental depart- 
ment. Facts when properly presented are a sufficient appeal to public opinion. 
Any attempt to use propaganda of any kind through the schools or through 
the department of education should be strictly prohibited. 

6. Institutions of all types and grades, from the kindergarten through the 
university, should be clearly and plainly rated by some competent and central 
authority. The department of education should have ways and means for 
performing this task thoroughly for all schools, public, private, and parochial, 
of whatsoever grade. The interchange of teachers, students, and pupils among 
the institutions and schools of the forty-eight states is sufficient basis for this 
demand. 

7. There should be some sort of equalization of educational opportunity 
among the forty-eight states as well as among the schools within each of these 
forty-eight states. The federal government enumerates the people in its 
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census. The federal government likewise estimates the wealth and taxpaying 
power of each locality. There is an inescapable relation between population, 
wealth, and schools. The government ought to maintain some sort of mini- 
mum per capita outlay for each child of school age. This, again, cannot be 
done without money. 

8. In all its activities of whatsoever nature the federal department of 
education should be purely a co-operative agency to be used at the request of 
local and state officers wherever funds are given through the department. 
Their distribution should be merely a clerical matter, in no sense discretionary. 
The basis of such distribution should be clearly indicated in the law so as to 
admit of not even the shadow of doubt. 

One cannot read the foregoing statements without arriving at a 
vivid realization of the difficulty that confronts Congress in setting 
up the new federal agency for the promotion of education. Some 
of the functions advocated are purely advisory; some are so full 
of authority that they could be sanctioned only after a frank 
acceptance of the principle of federal control. 

For example, Superintendent Swearingen's sixth sweeping 
proposal recalls the historical fact that the Bureau of Education, 
not many years ago, attempted to classify the colleges of the country. 
The classified list got as far as proof sheets and was at this stage 
a subject of such bitter opposition that it was suppressed by 
President Taft. The Bureau started the work once more under 
the succeeding administration, and the list was again suppressed, 
this time by a president with a great deal of personal experience 
in classifying colleges. In the light of such history is it probable 
that Congress will set up a classifying agency ? 

The purpose of the last paragraph is not at all to oppose the 
creation of an agency for classifying colleges. The writer is 
attempting to act for the time being as a reporter. He may be 
justified in turning aside far enough to say that he is personally 
very much of the mind that there ought to be a federal report 
which will make perfectly clear the standing of every educational 
institution, public and private. 

Personal opinion aside, however, the evidence makes it clear 
that there will have to be some careful, analytical thinking done 
before a department of education is launched. Are educational 
people going to leave this careful thinking to the members of Con- 
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gress? Are the proposals of educators to be vague and general 
or are we to have a full and frank discussion, and an ultimate 
understanding, if not agreement, on some of the knotty problems ? 
Perhaps the hardest problem to solve is that of financial support. 
The following extracts from various letters show where the educa- 
tional world stands on this matter. Superintendent Jones, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is not in favor of federal subsidies and believes 
that the proper sphere of activity of a federal agency can be 
described under five divisions, as follows: 

1. Executive co-ordination. The head of this department would have 
in charge the co-ordination of state departments nation-wide. 

2. A department of research. This needs no explanation. 

3. A department of finance. In this department there should be a per- 
manent body organized for the study of taxation for education. 

4. A department of public welfare. 

5. A department of international education. 

Professor Works, of Cornell University, writes as follows : 

I favor the establishment of a department of education with a secretary in 
the president's cabinet without further provision for subsidy for education. 
The reasons for such a department that make a strong appeal to me are: 

1. Such a department could render material assistance in meeting the 
greatest need of education today — a scientific study of its wide range of prob- 
lems. This help might be given by assisting in the co-ordination of efforts that 
are now under way or may be projected in the future, by the stimulation of 
existing agencies, and by its own studies. No greater assistance could be 
rendered public education. 

2. From the evidence at hand the administration of the federal vocational 
education act is an unfortunate condition. The administration of this act 
could and should be transferred to a department of education. This transfer 
would not only make provision for proper administration of the act, but also 
make readily possible co-ordination of this work with other phases of public 
education. 

3. The present move for a reorganization of the activities offers an oppor- 
tunity for the transfer to a department of education of activities of an educa- 
tional character that are being conducted by other departments. An excellent 
illustration is afforded by the boys' and girls' club work which is administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. This work is, or should be, primarily 
educational. At present it is conducted by the Department of Agriculture 
through the system of land-grant colleges, and, as a result, conflicts are to 
be found in many states between its administration and the work of state and 
local school authorities. 
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In my judgment it will be very unfortunate if those interested in the 
cause of education are not able to arrive at some plan for securing the benefits 
that are certain to issue from the establishment of a federal department of 
education, regardless of subsidy. 

Superintendent Snyder, of Jersey City, New Jersey, writes: 

I have refrained from answering your letter of November 14, 1921, because 
I have serious doubts as to the advisability of advocating the passage of 
legislation regarding education. In this state we have sufficient laws in force 
requiring the appropriation of such sums as may be needed for the purposes 
aimed at in the congressional bills as proposed. It may be said, therefore, 
that we do not need congressional legislation. We ought not, however, to appear 
provincial and to think of ourselves alone; but, as the co-operation of the states 
is necessary in order to participate in the congressional appropriations, it is 
by no means certain that the national aid, as proposed, will be given to the 
sections most needing it. 

1 am, of course, strongly in favor of any measure which emphasizes the 
supreme importance of education, because that is the most important function 
of government. If, for this purpose, it is proposed to establish a national 
department of education without any appropriation of moneys to the states, 
it is not at all certain that the purpose will be accomplished or that the depart- 
ment will be more important in its influence on education or have greater 
prominence than the present Bureau of Education. That will depend entirely 
upon the activity and prestige of the men at the head. 

President Seerley, of Iowa State Teachers College, writes: 

From the beginning of the first seeking for appropriations for subsidies for 
education from the United States Treasury by the original Burkett Bill for 
assisting state normal schools, I have regularly insisted that financial 
problems and administrative problems should not be combined in the same 
congressional proposition. I am sure that the friends of the nationalization 
of education, either by absorption or by state co-operation, will not succeed 
in securing the adoption of any plan that confuses principles of government 
with expenditures of government. No congress can wisely provide means for 
carrying out a great plan until that plan has been adopted and the metes 
and bounds comprehended. The proposed establishing of education as a 
department of American executive government should not have any sub- 
sidiary questions to interfere with its full and fair consideration. A minor 
problem should not be combined with a major problem, as such a plan reacts 
against a proper decision. 

Superintendent Lewis, of Rockford, Illinois, makes this state- 
ment: 
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I do not believe in the national government making subsidies to the various 
states at the present time. I believe that it is wiser for the federal government 
to organize a department of education with a cabinet officer without subsidies 
to the states. This national department of education could and should perform 
a great many services, many of which are being performed by the present 
Bureau of Education. All of the objects for which subsidies were requested 
are, of course, worthy objects, but we cannot expect the national government 
at the present time to do a great deal along these lines. I believe the new 
department should grow into its job in the same way as the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Commerce have grown into theirs. 

President Kinley, of the University of Illinois, writes: 

I believe that there is a wide field of usefulness for such a department in 
the way of setting standards, furnishing information that cannot otherwise be 
obtained, and taking action in some lines as the representative of the states 
or their educational departments, where they are all agreed on the kind of 
action to be taken but the line of action is such that no one wishes to take the 
initiative. 

In my opinion, there is no fundamental objection to the principle of 
federal aid to education, but that aid should be given to the legislatures of 
the states directly, without condition, as was the case in the establishment of 
the land-grant colleges. It should not be a bribe on the fifty-fifty plan to 
establish particular kinds of work. Even with all express intimations of 
federal control eliminated from the law, mere administrative action will in 
time tend to influence, if not to dominate, state educational policy. This has 
been the experience of the land-grant colleges in agriculture. It is a mistake 
to assume that the relations of the Department of Agriculture to the land- 
grant colleges and the experiment stations furnish an entirely safe guide for 
the establishment of similar relations in education. The tendency to domi- 
nate has been persistent even there. 

There are some who believe that the way to deal with the 
disagreements of the type revealed by these letters is to insist that 
those in the minority suppress their views. Of course, it is not 
yet certain who constitute the minority. We are told, for example, 
that the friends of the parochial schools will oppose any bill which 
gives money to public schools. We are told that there will be 
powerful influences put in motion by the parochial schools to 
defeat the department. The answer made by some people to these 
statements is to call all who do not favor appropriations enemies 
of public schools. 
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Is it not the part of greater wisdom to seek grounds of agree- 
ment ? The writer has in his possession a letter from an influential 
Catholic educator favoring a department of education of the 
research-advisory type, similar to the Department of Agriculture. 
The author of this letter does not care to be drawn into public 
expression of his views. Is it not likely that a large group of those 
who are supposed to object to this or that phase of the measures 
now before Congress could be made enthusiastic advocates of some 
good and reasonable measures ? 

It may with propriety be added that the letter from the Catholic 
educator is not the only one which was marked as purely personal 
and not for publication. There is a considerable collection of 
Protestant correspondence which voices, sometimes with evident 
pangs of conscience, the confession that the authors do not care to 
come out in the open while the proponents of certain measures are 
so free with their vituperation of those who do not answer to the 
lash. 

All this seems to the present writer fundamentally contrary to 
the modern scientific view of what education is and ought to be. 
Education is a great force in national and community life. It is 
not a partisan issue or a cult. Its issues are public issues. The 
educator is a public servant, and his best wisdom belongs to those 
whom he serves. If the present issues are to be settled wisely and 
justly, they must be discussed frankly and fully, and the public 
must be given an opportunity to understand what is being decided. 
It is a grave issue whether Congress is to set up a scientific depart- 
ment of education or an administrative department. This grave 
issue cannot be covered up by any shouting about general agree- 
ment as to the need of a department. When Congress acts, it will 
act on some particular kind of department. If the particular kind 
of a federal educational agency outlined in any particular bill is 
opposed by strong forces, we may find that the department itself 
will be lost because the major issues were obscured in all the pre- 
liminary stages of the campaign. 



